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In Mansfield Park 


Austen, we speak of her irony, and it is 

better to speak of it sooner rather than 
later because nothing can so far mislead us 
about her work as a wrong understanding of 
this one aspect of it. Most people either value 
irony too much or fear it too much. This is true 
of their response to irony in its first simple 
meaning, that of a device of rhetoric by which 
we say one thing and intend its opposite, or 
intend more, or less, than we say. It is equally 
true of their response to irony in its derived 
meaning, the loose generalised sense in which 
we speak of irony as a quality of someone’s 
mind, Montaigne’s for example. Both the 
excessive valuation and the excessive fear of 
irony lead us to misconceive the part it can 
play in the intellectual and moral life. To Jane 
Austen, irony does not mean, as it means to 
many, a moral detachment or the tone of 
superiority that goes with moral detachment. 
Upon irony so conceived she has made her 
own judgement in the figure of Mr. Bennet 
of Pride and Prejudice, whose irony of moral 
detachment is shown to be the cause of his 
becoming a moral nonentity. 

Jane Austen’s irony is only secondarily a 
matter of tone. Primarily it is a method of 
comprehension. It perceives the world through 
an awareness of its contradictions, paradoxes, 
and anomalies. It is by no means detached. It is 
partisan with generosity of spirit—it is on the 
side of “life,” of “‘affirmation.’’ But it is pre- 
occupied not only with the charm of the 
expansive virtues but also with the cost at 
which they are to be gained and exercised. This 


SE: or later, when we speak of Jane 


cost is regarded as being at once ridiculously 
high and perfectly fair. What we may call 
Jane Austen’s first or basic irony is the recogni- 
tion of the fact that spirit is not free, that it is 
conditioned, that it is limited by circumstance. 
This, as everyone knows from childhood on, 
is indeed an anomaly. Her next and consequent 
irony has reference to the fact that only by 
reason of this anomaly does spirit have virtue 
and meaning. 

In irony, even in the large derived sense of 
the word, there is a kind of malice. The ironist 
has the intention of practising upon the mis- 
placed confidence of the literal mind, of dis- 
appointing comfortable expectation. Jane 
Austen’s malice of irony is directed not only 
upon certain of the characters of her novels but 
also upon the reader himself. We are quick, 
too quick, to understand that Northanger Abbey 
invites us into a snug conspiracy to disabuse the 
little heroine of the errors of her corrupted 
fancy—Catherine Morland, having become 
addicted to novels of terror, has accepted their 
inadmissible premise, she believes that life is 
violent and unpredictable. And that is exactly 
what life is shown to be by the events of the 
story: it is we who must be disabused of our 
belief that life is sane and orderly. The shock 
of our surprise at the disappointment of our 
settled views is of course the more startling 
because we believe that we have settled our 
views in conformity with the author’s own. 
Just when we have concluded in Sense and Sensi- 
bility that we ought to prefer Elinor Dashwood’s 
sense to Marianne Dashwood’s sensibility, 
Elinor herself yearns towards the anarchic 
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passionateness of sensibility. In Emma the 
heroine is made to stand at bay to our adverse 
judgement through virtually the whole novel, 
but we are never permitted to close in for the 
kill—some unnamed quality in the girl, some 
trait of vivacity or will, erects itself into a moral 
principle, or at least a vital principle, and 
frustrates our moral blood-lust. 

This interference with our moral and intellec- 
tual comfort, constitutes, as I say, a malice on 
the part of the author. And when we respond 
to Jane Austen with pleasure, we are likely to 
do so in part because we recognise in her work 
an analogue with the malice of the experienced 
universe, with the irony of circumstance, which 
is always disclosing more than we bargained 
for. 


TUT there is one novel of Jane Austen’s, 
Mansfield Park, in which the characteristic 
irony seems not to be at work. Indeed, one 
might say of this novel that it undertakes to 
discredit irony and to affirm literalness, that it 
demonstrates that there are no two ways about 
anything. And Mansfield Park is for this reason 
held by many to be the novel that is least repre- 
sentative of Jane Austen’s peculiar attractive- 
ness. For those who admire her it is likely to 
make an occasion for embarrassment. By the 
same token, it is the novel which the deprecia- 
tors of Jane Austen may cite most tellingly in 
justification of their antagonism. 

About this antagonism a word must be said. 
Few writers have been the object of an admira- 
tion so fervent as that which is given to Jane 
Austen, At the same time, she has been the 
object of great dislike. Lord David Cecil has 
said that the people who do not like Jane Austen 
are the kind of people “who do not like sun- 
shine and unselfishness,” and Dr. Chapman, the 
distinguished editor of Jane Austen’s novels and 
letters, although he dissents from Lord David’s 
opinion, has speculated that perhaps “‘a certain 
lack of charity” plays a part in the dislike. But 
Mark Twain, to take but one example, mani- 
festly did not lack charity or dislike sunshine 
and unselfishness, and Mark Twain said of Jane 
Austen that she inspired in him an “animal 
repugnance.” The personal intensity of both 
parties to the dispute will serve to suggest how 


momentous, how elemental, is the issue that 
Jane Austen presents. 

The animality of Mark Twain’s repugnance 
is probably to be taken as the male’s revulsion 
from a society in which women seem to be at 
the centre of interest and power, as a man’s 
panic fear at a fictional world in which the 
masculine principle, although represented as 
admirable and necessary, is prescribed and con- 
trolled by a female mind. Professor Garrod, 
whose essay, “Jane Austen, A Depreciation,” 
is a summa of all the reasons for disliking Jane 
Austen, expresses a repugnance which is very 
nearly as feral as Mark Twain’s; he implies that 
a direct sexual insult is being offered to men by 
a woman author who “describes everything in 
the youth of women which does not matter” 
in such a way as to appeal to “that age in men 
when they have begun to ask themselves 
whether anything matters.” The sexual pro- 
test is not only masculine—Charlotte Bronté 
despised Jane Austen for representing men and 
women as nothing but ladies and gentlemen. 

The sexual objection to Jane Austen is a very 
common one, even when it is not made explicit. 
It is not valid, but it must be taken into serious 
account. But then there is Emerson with his 
characteristic sexual indifference, his striking 
lack of animality, and Emerson’s objection 
to Jane Austen is quick and entire, is in- 
stinctual. He says that she is “sterile” and goes 
on to call her “vulgar.” Emerson held this 
opinion out of his passion of concern for the 
liberty of the self and the autonomy of spirit, 
and his holding it must make us see that the 
sexual reason for disliking Jane Austen must 
be subsumed under another reason which is 
larger, and, actually, even more elemental: the 
fear of imposed constraint. Dr. Chapman says 
something of this sort when he speaks of 
“political prejudice” and “impatient idealism” 
as perhaps having something to do with the 
dislike of Jane Austen. But these phrases, apart 
from the fact that they prejudge the case, do 
not suggest the biological force of the resistance 
which certain temperaments offer to the idea 
of society as a limiting condition of the 
individual spirit. 

Such temperaments are not likely to take 
Jane Austen’s irony as a melioration of her 
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particular idea of society. On the contrary, they 
are likely to suppose that irony is but the 
engaging manner by which she masks society’s 
crude coercive power. And they can point to 
Mansfield Park to show what the social coercion 
is in all its literal truth, before irony has be- 
glamoured us about it and induced us to be 
comfortable with it—here it is in all its negation, 
in all the force of its repressiveness. Perhaps no 
other work of genius has ever spoken, or seemed 
to speak, so insistently for cautiousness and 
constraint, even for dullness. No other great 
novel has so anxiously asserted the need to find 
security, to establish, in fixity and enclosure, a 
refuge from the dangers of openness and 
chance. 

There is scarcely one of our modern pieties 
that it does not offend. Despite our natural 
tendency to permit costume and manners to 
separate her woeld from ours, most readers have 
no great difficulty in realising that all the other 
novels of Jane Austen are, in essential ways, of 
our modern time. This is the opinion of the 
many students with whom I have read the 
novels; not only do the young men controvert 
by their enthusiasm the judgement of Professor 
Garrod that Jane Austen appeals only to men of 
middle age, but they easily and naturally 
assume her to have a great deal to say to them 
about the modern personality. But Mansfield 
Park is the exception, and it is bitterly resented. 
It scandalises the modern assumptions about 
social relations, about virtue, about religion, 
sex, and art. Most troubling of all is its pre- 
ference for rest over motion. To deal with the 
world by condemning it, by withdrawing from 
it and shutting it out, by making oneself and 
one’s mode and principle of life the very centre 
of existence and to live the round of one’s days 
in the stasis and peace thus contrived—this, in 
an earlier age, was one of the recognised 
strategies of life, but to us it seems not merely 
impracticable but almost wicked. 

Yet Mansfield Park is a great novel, its great- 
ness being commensurate with its power to 


offend. 


ANSFIELD PARK was published in 1814, 
M only one year after the publication of 
Pride and Prejudice, and no small part of its 


interest derives from the fact that it seems to 
controvert everything that its predecessor tells 
us about life. One of the striking things about 
Pride and Prejudice is that it achieves a quality of 
transcendence through comedy. The comic 
mode typically insists upon the fact of human 
limitation, even of human littleness, but Pride 
and Prejudice makes comedy reverse itself and 
yield the implication of a divine enlargement, 
The novel celebrates the traits of spiritedness, 
vivacity, celerity, and lightness, and associates 
them with happiness and virtue. Its social 
doctrine is a generous one, asserting the right 
of at least the good individual to define himself 
according to his own essence. It is animated by 
an impulse to forgiveness. One understands 
very easily why many readers are moved to 
explain their pleasure in the book by refer- 
ence to Mozart, especially The Marriage of 
Figaro. 

Almost the opposite can be said of Mansfield 
Park. Its impulse is not to forgive but to con- 
demn. Its praise is not for social freedom but 
for social stasis. It takes full notice of spirited- 
ness, vivacity, celerity, and lightness, but only 
to reject them as having nothing to do with 
virtue and happiness, as being, indeed, deter- 
rents to the good life. 

Nobody, I believe, has ever found it possible 
to like the heroine of Mansfield Park. Fanny 
Price is overtly virtuous and consciously 
virtuous. Our modern literary feeling is very 
strong against people who, when they mean 
to be virtuous, believe they know how to reach 
their goal and do reach it. We think that virtue 
is not interesting, even that it is not really 
virtue, unless it manifests itself as a product of 
“grace” operating through a strong inclina- 
tion to sin. Our favourite saint is likely to be 
Augustine; he is sweetened for us by his early 
transgressions. We cannot understand how 
any age could have been interested in Patient 
Griselda. We admire Milton only if we believe 
with Blake that he was of the Devil’s party, of 
which we are fellow-travellers; the paradox 
of the felix culpa and the “‘ fortunate fall” appeals 
to us for other than theological reasons and 
serves to validate all sins and all falls, which we 
take to be the signs of life. 

It does not reconcile us to the virtue of Fanny 
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Price that it is rewarded by more than itself. 
The shade of Pamela hovers over her career. 
We take failure to be the mark of true virtue 
and we do not like it that, by reason of her 
virtue, the terrified little stranger in Mansfield 
Park grows up to be virtually its mistress. 

Even more alienating is the state of the 
heroine’s health. Fanny is in a debilitated con- 
dition through the greater part of the novel. 
At a certain point the author retrieves this 
situation and sees to it that Fanny becomes 
taller, prettier, and more energetic. But the 
first impression remains of a heroine who can- 
not cut a basket of roses without fatigue and 
headache. 

Fanny’s debility becomes the more striking 
when we consider that no quality of the 
heroine of Pride and Prejudice is more appealing 
than her physical energy. We think of Eliza- 
beth Bennet as in physical movement ; her love 
of dancing confirms our belief that she moves 
gracefully. It is characteristic of her to smile; 
she likes to tease; she loves to talk. She is 
remarkably responsive to all attractive men. 
And to outward seeming, Mary Crawford of 
Mansfield Park is another version of Elizabeth 
Bennet, and Mary Crawford is the antithesis of 
Fanny Price. The boldness with which the 
antithesis is contrived is typical of the un- 
compromising honesty of Mansfield Park. Mary 
Crawford is conceived—is calculated—to win 
the charmed admiration of almost any reader. 
She is all pungency and wit. Her mind is as 
lively and competent as her body; she can 
bring not only a horse but a conversation to 
the gallop. She is downright, open, intelligent, 
impatient. Irony is her natural mode, and we 
are drawn to think of her voice as being as 
nearly the author’s own as Elizabeth Bennet’s 
is. Yet in the end we are asked to believe that 
she is not to be admired, that her lively mind 
compounds, by very reason of its liveliness, 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil. 


His strange, this almost perverse, rejection 
of Mary Crawford’s vitality in favour of 
Fanny’s debility lies at the very heart of the 
novel’s intention. ““The divine,” said T. E. 
Hulme in Speculations, “is not life at its in- 


tensest. It contains in a way an almost anti-vital 
element.”’ Perhaps it cannot quite be said that 
“the divine” is the object of Fanny’s soul, yet 
she is a Christian heroine. Hulme expresses 
with an air of discovery what was once taken 
for granted in Christian feeling. Fanny is one 
of the poor in spirit. It is not a condition of the 
soul to which we are nowadays sympathetic. 
We are likely to suppose that it masks hostility 
—many modern readers respond to Fanny by 
suspecting her. This is perhaps not unjustified, 
but as we try to understand what Jane Austen 
meant by the creation of such a heroine, we 
must have in mind the tradition which affirmed 
the peculiar sanctity of the sick, the weak, and 
the dying. The tradition perhaps came to an 
end for literature with the death of Milly 
Theale, the heroine of Henry James’s The Wings 
of the Dove, but Dickens exemplifies its con- 
tinuing appeal in the roth century, and it was 
especially strong in the 18th century. Clarissa’s 
sickness and death confirm her Christian virtue, 
and in Fielding’s Amelia, the novel which may 
be said to bear the same relation to Tom Jones 
that Mansfield Park bears to Pride and Prejudice, 
the sign of the heroine’s Christian authority is 
her loss of health and beauty. 

Fanny is a Christian heroine: it is therefore 
not inappropriate that the issue between her 
and Mary Crawford should be concentrated 
in the debate over whether or not Edmund 
Bertram shall become a clergyman. We are 
not, however, from our reading of the novel, 
inclined to say more than that the debate is 
“not inappropriate” —it startles us to discover 
that ordination was what Jane Austen said her 
novel was to be “about.” In the letter in which 
she tells of having received the first copies of 
Pride and Prejudice, and while she is still in high 
spirits over her achievement, she says, “Now I 
will try and write something else, and it shall 
be a complete change of subject—ordination.” 
A novelist, of course, presents a new subject to 
himself, or to his friends, in all sorts of ways 
that are inadequate to his real intention as it 
eventually will disclose itself—the most un- 
sympathetic reader of Mansfield Park would 
scarcely describe it as being about ordination. 
Yet the question of ordination is of essential 
importance to the novel. 
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I’ 1s not really a religious question, but, rather, 
a cultural question, having to do with the 
meaning and effect of a profession. Two senses 
of that word are in point here, the open avowal 
of principles and beliefs as well as a man’s 
commitment to a particular kind of life-work. 
It is the latter sense that engages us first. The 
argument between Fanny and Mary is over 
what will happen to Edmund as a person, as a 
man, if he chooses to become a clergyman. To 
Mary, every clergyman is the Mr. Collins of 
Pride and Prejudice; she thinks of ordination as 
a surrender of manhood. But Fanny sees the 
Church as a career that claims a man’s best 
manly energies; her expressed view of the 
churchman’s function is that which was to 
develop through the century, exemplified in, 
say, Thomas Arnold, who found the Church 
to be an adequate field for what he called his 
talents for command. 

The matter of a man’s profession was of 
peculiar importance to Jane Austen. It weighs 
heavily against Mr. Bennet that, his estate being 
entailed, he has made no effort to secure his 
family against his death, and by reason of his 
otiosity he is impotent to protect his family’s 
good name from the consequences of Lydia’s 
sexual escapade. He is represented as being not 
only less a man but also as less a gentleman than 
his brother-in-law Gardiner, who is in trade in 
London. Jane Austen’s feelings about men in 
relation to their profession reach their highest 
intensity in Persuasion, in the great comic scene 
in which Sir Walter Elliot is flattered by Mrs. 
Clay’s telling him that every profession puts its 
mark upon a man’s face, and that a true 
gentleman will avoid this vulgar injury to his 
complexion. And in the same novel much is 
made of the professional pride of the Navy 
and the good effect it has upon the personal 
character. 

In 19th century England the ideal of pro- 
fessional commitment inherits a large part of 
the moral prestige of the ideal of the gentleman. 
Such figures as the engineer Daniel Doyce of 
Little Dorrit or Dr. Lydgate of Middlemarch 
represent the developing belief that a man’s 
moral life is bound up with his loyalty to the 
discipline of his calling. The concern with the 


profession was an aspect of the ethical concept 


which was prepotent in the spiritual life of 
England in the 19th century, the concept of 
duty. The Church, in its dominant form and 
characteristic virtue, was here quite at one 
with the tendency of secular feeling; its pre- 
occupation may be said to have been less with 
the achievement of salvation than with the 
performance of duty. 

The word grates upon our moral ear. We do 
what we should do, but we shrink from giving 
it the name of duty. “Cooperation,” “social 
mindedness,” the “sense of the group,” “class 
solidarity””—these locutions do not mean what 
duty means. They have been invented precisely 
for the purpose of describing right conduct in 
such a way as not to imply what duty implies— 
a self whose impulses and desires are very 
strong, and a willingness to subordinate these 
impulses and desires to the claim of some 
external non-personal good. The new locutions 
are meant to suggest that right action is typic- 
ally to be performed without any pain to the 
self. 

The men of the roth century did not imagine 
this possibility. They thought that morality 
was terribly hard to achieve, at the cost of 
renunciation and sacrifice. We of our time 
often wonder what could have made the 
difficulty. We wonder, for example, why a 
man like Matthew Arnold felt it necessary to 
remind himself daily of duty, why he believed 
that the impulses must be “bridled” and 
“chained down,” why he insisted on the “strain 
and labour and suffering” of the moral life. 
We are as much puzzled as touched by the 
tone in which F. W. H. Myers, tells of walk- 
ing with George Eliot in the Fellows’ Garden 
at Trinity “on an evening of rainy May,” 
and she, speaking of God, Immortality, and 
Duty, said how inconceivable was the first, 
how unbelievable the second, ‘“‘yet how 
peremptory and absolute the third.” “Never, 
perhaps, have sterner accents affirmed the 
sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompens- 
ing Law. I listened, and night fell; her grave 
majestic countenance turned towards me like 
a sybil’s in the gloom; it was as though she 
withdrew from my grasp, one by one, the two 
scrolls of promise, and left me the third scroll 
only, awful with inevitable fate.” 
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HE diminution of faith in the promise of 
‘a accounts for much but not for all 
the concern with duty in 19th century Eng- 
land. It was not a crisis of religion that made 
Wordsworth the laureate of duty. What 
Wordsworth asks in his great poem, “Resolu- 
tion and Independence,” is how the self, in its 
highest manifestation, in the Poet, can preserve 
itself from its own nature, from the very 
sensibility and volatility that define it, from its 
own potentiality of what Wordsworth calls 
with superb explicitness “‘despondency and 
madness.” Something has attenuated the faith 
in the self of four years before, of “Tintern 
Abbey,” the certitude that “Nature never did 
betray/The heart that loved her”: 2 new 
Paraclete is needed and he comes in the shape 
of the Old Leech Gatherer, a man rock-like in 
endurance, rock-like in insensibility, annealed 
by a simple, rigorous religion, preserved in life 
and in virtue by the “anti-vital element” and 
transfigured by that element. 

That the self may destroy the self by the very 
energies that define its being, that the self may 
be preserved by the negation of its own 
energies—this, whether or not we agree, makes 
a paradox, makes an irony, that catches our 
imagination. Much of the 19th century pre- 
occupation with duty was not a love of Law 
for its own sake, but rather a concern with the 
hygiene of the self. If we are aware of this, we 
are prepared to take seriously an incident in 
Mansfield Park that on its face is perfectly 
absurd. 

The great fuss that is made over the amateur 
theatricals can seem to us a mere travesty on 
virtue. And the more so because it is never 
made clear why it is so very wrong for young 
people in a dull country house to put on a play. 
The mystery deepens, as does our sense that 
Mansfield Park represents an unusual state of 
the author’s mind, when we know that 
amateur theatricals were a favourite amusement 
in Jane Austen’s home. The play is Kotzebue’s 
Lovers’ Vows and it deals with illicit love and a 
bastard, but Jane Austen, as her letters and 
novels clearly show, was not a prude. Some of 
the scenes of the play permit Maria Bertram 
and Henry Crawford to make love in public, 
but this is not said to be decisively objectionable, 


What is decisive is a traditional, almost primi- 
tive, feeling about dramatic impersonation. 
We know of this, of course, from Plato, and it 
is one of the points on which almost everyone 
feels superior to Plato, but it may have more 
basis in actuality than we commonly allow. 
It is the fear that the impersonation of a bad or 
inferior character will have a harmful effect 
upon the impersonator, that, indeed, the 
impersonation of any other self will diminish 
the integrity of the real self. 

A right understanding of the seemingly 
absurd episode of the play must dispel any 
doubt of the largeness of the cultural significance 
of Mansfield Park. The American philosopher 
George Mead has observed that the “‘assump- 
tion of roles”’ was one of the most important 
elements of romanticism. Mead conceived of 
impersonation as a new mode of thought 
appropriate to that new sense of the self which 
was romanticism’s characteristic achievement. 
It was, he said further, the self’s method of 
defining itself. Involved as we all are in this 
mode of thought and in this method of self- 
definition, we are not likely to respond sym- 
pathetically to Jane Austen when she puts it 
under attack as being dangerous to the integrity 
of the self as a moral agent. Yet the testimony 
of John Keats stands in her support—in one of 
his most notable letters Keats says of the poet 
that, as poet, he cannot be a moral agent; he 
has no “‘character,” no “‘self,” no “‘identity”’ ; 
he is concerned not with moral judgement but 
with “gusto,” subordinating his own being to 
that of the objects of his creative regard. Words- 
worth implies something of a related sort when 
he contrasts the poet’s volatility of mood with 
the bulking permanence of identity of the Old 
Leech Gatherer. And of course not only the 
poet but the reader may be said to be involved 
in the problems of identity and of (in the literal 
sense) integrity. Literature offers the experience 
of the diversification of the self, and Jane Austen 
puts the question of literature at the moral 
centre of her novel. 


HE massive ado that is organised about the 
Be ewer theatricals and the dangers of 
impersonation thus has a direct bearing upon 
the matter of Edmund Bertram’s profession. 
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The election of a profession is of course in a 
way the assumption of a role, but it is a per- 
manent impersonation which makes virtually 
impossible the choice of another. It is a com- 
mitment which fixes the nature of the self. 

The ado about the play extends its significance 
still further. It points, as it were, to a great and 
curious triumph of Jane Austen’s art. The 
triumph consists in this—that although on a 
first reading of Mansfield Park Mary Crawford's 
speeches are all delightful, they diminish in 
charm as we read the novel a second time. We 
begin to hear something disagreeable in their 
intonation: it is the peculiarly modern bad 
quality which Jane Austen was the first to 
represent—insincerity. This is a trait very 
different from the hypocrisy of the earlier 
novelists. Mary Crawford’s intention is not to 
deceive the world but to comfort herself; she 
impersonates the woman she thinks she ought 
to be. And as we become inured to the charm 
of her performance we see through the moral 
impersonation and are troubled that it should 
have been thought necessary. In Mary Craw- 
ford we have the first brilliant example of a 
distinctively modern type, the person who 
cultivates the style of sensitivity, virtue, and 
intelligence. 

Henry Crawford has more sincerity than his 
sister, and the adverse judgement which the 
novel makes on him is therefore arrived at with 
greater difficulty. He is conscious of his charm, 
of the winningness of his personal style, which 
has in it—as he knows—a large element of 
natural goodness and generosity. He is no less 
conscious of his lack of weight and solidity ; his 
intense courtship of Fanny is, we may say, his 
effort to add the gravity of principle to his 
merely natural goodness. He becomes, how- 

ever, the prey to his own charm, and in his 
cold flirtation with Maria Bertram he is 
trapped by his impersonation of passion—his 
role requires that he carry Maria off from a dull 
marriage to a life of boring concupiscence. It is 
his sister’s refusal to attach any moral import- 
ance to this event that is the final proof of her 
deficiency in seriousness. Our modern impulse 
to resist the condemnation of sexuality and. of 
sexual liberty cannot properly come into play 
here, as at first we think it should. For it is not 


sexuality that is being condemned, but precisely 
that form of a-sexuality that incurred D. H. 
Lawrence’s greatest scorn—that is, sexuality as 
a game, or as a drama, sexuality as an expression 
of mere will or mere personality, as a sign of 
power, or prestige, or autonomy: as, in short, 
an impersonation and an insincerity. 

A passage in one of her letters of 1814, 
written while Mansfield Park was in composi- 
tion, enforces upon us how personally Jane 
Austen was involved in the question of 
principle as against personality, of character as 
against style. A young man has been paying 
court to her niece, Fanny Knight, and the girl 
is troubled by, exactly, the effect of his 
principledness on his style. Her aunt’s comment 
is especially interesting because it contains an 
avowal of sympathy with Evangelicism, an 
opinion which is the reverse of that which she 
had expressed in a letter of 1809 and had 
represented in Pride and Prejudice, yet the 
religious opinion is but incidental to the affirma- 
tion that is being made of the moral advantage 
of the profession of principle, whatever may 
be its effect on the personal style. 

Mr. J. P.—has advantages which do not often meet 
in one person. His only fault indeed seems Modesty. 
If he were less modest, he would be more agreeable, 
speak louder & look Impudenter ;—and is it not a 
fine Character of which Modesty is the only defect? 
—I have no doubt that he will get more lively & 
more like yourselves as he is more with you;—he 
will catch your ways if he belongs to you. And as to 
there being any objection from his Goodness, from 
the danger of his becoming even Evangelical, I can- 
not admit that. 1am by no means convinced that we 
ought not all to be Evangelicals, & am at least 
persuaded that they who are so from Reason and 
Feeling, must be happiest & safest. Do not be 
frightened from the connection by your Brothers 
having most wit. Wisdom is better than Wit, & in 
the long run will certainly have the laugh on her 
side; & don’t be frightened by the idea of his acting 
more strictly up to the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment than others. 


HB great charm, the charming greatness, of 
"Tpit and Prejudice is that it permits us to 
conceive of morality as style. The relation of 
Elizabeth Bennet to Darcy is real, is intense, 
but it expresses itself'as a conflict and reconcilia- 
tion of styles: a formal rhetoric, traditional and 
rigorous, must find a way to accommodate a 
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female vivacity, which in turn must recognise 
the principled demands of the strict male syntax. 
The high moral import of the novel lies in the 
fact that the union of styles is accomplished 
without injury to either lover. 

Jane Austen knew that Pride and Prejudice was 
a unique success and she triumphed in it. Yet as 
she listens to her mother reading aloud from 
the printed book, she becomes conscious of 
her dissatisfaction with one element of the 
work. It is the element that is likely to delight 
us most, the purity and absoluteness of its 
particular style. 

The work [she writes in a letter to her sister 
Cassandra] is rather too light, and bright, and spark- 
ling ; it wants to be stretched out here and there with 
a long chapter of sense, if it could be had; if not, of 
solemn specious nonsense, about something un- 
connected with the story; an essay on writing, a 
critique on Walter Scott, or the history of Buona- 
parté, or anything that would form a contrast, and 


bring the reader with increased delight to the play- 
fulness and epigrammatism of the general style. 


Her overt concern, of course, is for the increase 
of the effect of the “general style” itself, which 
she believes would have been heightened by 
contrast. But she has in mind something beyond 
this technical improvement—her sense that the 
novel is a genre that must not try for the shining 
outward perfection of style, that it must main- 
tain a degree of roughness of texture, a certain 
hard literalness, that, for the sake of its moral 
life, it must violate its own beauty by incor- 
porating some of the irreducible prosy actuality 
of the world. It is as if she were saying of Pride 
and Prejudice what Henry James says of one of 
the characters of his story, ““Crapy Cornelia”’: 
“Her grace of ease was perfect, but it was all 
grace of ease, not a single shred of it grace of 
uncertainty or of difficulty.” 

Mansfield Park, we may conceive, was the 
effort to encompass the grace of uncertainty 
and difficulty. The idea of morality as achieved 
style, as grace of ease, is not likely ever to be 
relinquished, not merely because some writers 
will always assert it anew, but also because 
morality itself will always insist on it—at a 
certain point in its development, morality seeks 
to express its independence of the grinding 
necessity by which it is engendered, and to 
claim for itself the autonomy and gratuitousness 


of art. Yet the idea is one that may easily 
deteriorate or be perverted. Style, which ex- 
presses the innermost truth of any creation or 
action, can also hide the truth; it is in this sense 
of the word that we speak of “mere style.” 
Mansfield Park proposes to us the possibility of 
this deception. If we perceive this, we cannot 
say that the novel is without irony—we must 
say, indeed, that its irony is more profound 
than that of any of Jane Austen’s novels. 


N THE investigation of the question of 
I character as against personality, of principle 
as against style, and grace of ease as against 
grace of difficulty, it is an important considera- 
tion that the Crawfords are of London. Their 
manner is the London manner, their style is the 
chic of the metropolis. The city bears the brunt 
of our modern uneasiness about our life. We 
think of it as being the scene and the cause of 
the loss of the simple integrity of the spirit—in 
our dreams of our right true selves we live in 
the country. This common mode of criticism 
of our culture is likely to express not merely 
our dissatisfaction with our particular cultural 
situation but our dislike of culture itself, or of 
any culture that is not a folk culture, that is 
marked by the conflict of interests and the 
proliferation and conflict of ideas. Yet the 
revulsion from the metropolis cannot be 
regarded merely with scepticism; it plays too 
large and serious a part in our literature to be 
thought of as nothing but a sentimentality. 

To the style of London, Sir Thomas Bertram 
is the principled antagonist. The real reason for 
not giving the play, as everyone knows, is that 
Sir Thomas would not permit it were he at 
home; everyone knows that a sin is being 
committed against the absent father. And Sir 
Thomas, when he returns before his expected 
time, confirms their consciousness of sin. It is 
he who identifies the objection to the theatricals 
as being specifically that of impersonation. His 
own self is an integer and he instinctively resists 
the diversification of the self that is implied by 
the assumption of roles. It is he, in his entire 
identification with his status and tradition, who 
makes of Mansfield Park the citadel it is—it 
exists to front life and to repel life’s mutabilities, 
like the Peele Castle of Wordsworth’s “Elegiac 
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Verses,” of which it is said that it is “‘cased in 
the unfeeling armour of old time.” In this 
phrase Wordsworth figures in a very precise 
way the Stoic doctrine of apatheia, the principled 
refusal to experience more emotion than is 
forced upon one, the rejection of sensibility as 
a danger to the integrity of the self. 

Mansfield stands not only against London 
but also against what is implied by Portsmouth 
on Fanny’s visit to her family there. Fanny’s 
mother, Lady Bertram’s sister, had made an 
unprosperous marriage, and the Bertrams’ 
minimal effort to assist her with the burdens 
of a large family had been the occasion of 
Fanny’s coming to live at Mansfield nine years 
before. Her return to take her place in a home 
not of actual poverty but of respectable sordid- 
ness makes one of the most engaging episodes 
of the novel, despite our impulse to feel that it 
ought to seem the most objectionable. We 
think we ought not be sympathetic with Fanny 
as, to her slow dismay, she understands that 
she cannot be happy with her own, her natural, 
family. She is made miserable by the lack of 
cleanliness and quiet, of civility and order. We 
jib at this, we remind ourselves that for the 
seemliness that does indeed sustain the soul, 
men too often sell their souls, that warmth and 
simplicity of feeling may go with indifference 
to disorder. But if we have the most elementary 
honesty, we feel with Fanny the genuine pain 
not merely of the half-clean and the scarcely 
tidy, of confusion and intrusion, but also of the 
vulgarity that thrives in these surroundings. It 
is beyond human ingenuity to define what we 
mean by vulgarity, but in Jane Austen’s novels 
vulgarity has these elements : smallness of mind, 
insufficiency of awareness, assertive self-esteem, 
the wish to devalue, especially to devalue the 
human worth of other people. That Fanny’s 
family should have forgotten her during her 
long absence was perhaps inevitable; it is a 
vulgarity that they have no curiosity about her 
and no desire to revive the connection, and this 
indifference is represented as being of a piece 
with the general indecorum of their lives. We 
do not blame Fanny when she remembers that 
in her foster-father’s house there are many 
rooms, that hers, although for years it had 
been small and cold, had always been clean and 


private, that now, although she had once been 
snubbed and slighted at Mansfield, she is the 
daughter of Sir Thomas’s stern heart. 


F ALL the fathers of Jane Austen’s novels, 
O Sir Thomas is the only one to whom 
admiration is given. Fanny’s real father, 
Lieutenant Price of the Marines, is shallow and 
vulgar. The fathers of the heroines of Pride and 
Prejudice, Emma, and Persuasion, alllack principle 
and fortitude; they are corrupted by their 
belief in their delicate vulnerability—they lack 
apatheia. Yet Sir Thomas is a father, and a 
father is as little safe from Jane Austen’s judge- 
ment as he is from Shelley’s. Jane Austen’s 
masculine ideal is exemplified by husbands, by 
Darcy, Knightley, and Wentworth, in whom 
principle and duty consort with a ready and 
tender understanding. Sir Thomas’s faults are 
dealt with explicitly—if he learns to cherish 
Fanny as the daughter of his heart, he betrays 
the daughters of his blood. Maria’s sin and her 
sister Julia’s bad disposition are blamed directly 
upon his lack of intelligence and sensibility. His 
principled submission to convention had issued 
in mere worldliness—he had not seen to it that 
“principle, active principle’? should have its 
place in the rearing of his daughters, had not 
given them that “sense of duty which alone 
can suffice” to govern inclination and temper. 
He knew of no other way to counteract the 
low worldly flattery of their Aunt Norris than 
by the show of that sternness which had 
alienated them from him. He has allowed Mrs. 
Norris, the corrupter of his daughters and the 
persecutor of Fanny, to establish herself in the 
governance of his home; “‘she seemed part of 
himself.” 

So that Mansfield is governed by an authority 
all too fallible. Yet Fanny thinks of all that 
comes “‘within the view and patronage of 
Mansfield Park” as “dear to her heart and 
thoroughly perfect in her eyes.” The judgement 
is not ironical. For the author as well as for the 
heroine, Mansfield Park is the good place—it is 
The Great Good Place. It is the house ‘‘ where 
all’s accustomed, ceremonious,” of Yeats’s 
“Prayer For His Daughter” — 

How but in custom and ceremony 
Are innocence and beauty born? 
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Yet Fanny’s loving praise of Mansfield, which 
makes the novel’s last word, does glance at 
ironies and encompasses ironies. Of these the 
chief is that Lady Bertram is part of the per- 
fection. All of Mansfield’s life makes reference 
and obeisance to Sir Thomas’s wife, who is 
gentle and without spite, but mindless and 
moveless, concerned with nothing but the 
indulgence of her mild, inexorable wants. 
Middle-aged, stupid, maternal persons are 
favourite butts for Jane Austen, but although 
Lady Bertram is teased, she is loved. Sir 
Thomas’s authority must be qualified and 
tutored by the principled intelligence, the 
religious intelligence—Fanny’s, in effect—but 
Lady Bertram is permitted to live unregenerate 
her life of cushioned ease. 

Tam never quite able to resist the notion that, 
in her attitude to Lady Bertram, Jane Austen is 
teasing herself, that she is turning her irony 
upon her own fantasy of ideal existence as it 
presented itself to her at this time. It is scarcely 
possible to observe how Mansfield Park differs 
from her work that had gone before and from 
her work that was to come after without 
supposing that the difference points to a crisis 
in the author’s spiritual life. In that crisis fatigue 
plays a great part—we are drawn to believe 
that for the moment she wants to withdraw 
from the exigent energies of her actual self, 
that she claims in fancy the right to be rich and 
fat and smooth and dull like Lady Bertram, to 
sit on a cushion, to be a creature of habit and an 
object of ritual deference, not to be conscious, 
especially not to be conscious of herself. Lady 
Bertram is, we may imagine, her mocking 
representation of her wish to escape from the 
requirements of personality. 


l was Jane Austen who first represented the 
specifically modern personality and the 
culture in which it had its being. Never before 
had the moral life been shown as she shows it 
to be, never before had it been conceived to be 
so complex and difficult and exhausting. Hegel 
speaks of the “‘secularisation of spirituality” as a 
prime characteristic of the modern epoch, and 
Jane Austen is the first to tell us what this 
involves. She is the first novelist to represent 
society, the general culture, as playing a part in 


the normal life, generating the concepts of 
“sincerity” and “vulgarity” which no earlier 
time would have understood the meaning of, 
and which for us are so subtle that they defy 
definition, and so powerful that none can escape 
their sovereignty. She is the first to be aware of 
the Terror which rules our moral situation, the 
ubiquitous anonymous judgement to which we 
respond, the necessity we feel to demonstrate 
the purity of our secular spirituality, whose 
dark and dubious places are more numerous 
and obscure than those of religious spirituality, 
to put our lives and styles to the question, 
making sure that not only in deeds but in décor 
they exhibit the signs of our belonging to the 
number of the secular-spiritual elect. 

She herself is an agent of the Terror—we 
learn from her what our lives should be and by 
what subtle and fierce criteria they will be 
judged, and how to pass upon the lives of our 
friends and fellows. Once we have compre- 
hended her mode of judgement, the moral and 
spiritual lessons of contemporary literature are 
easy—the metaphysics of “sincerity’’ and 
“vulgarity” once mastered, the modern 
teachers, Lawrence and Joyce, Yeats and Eliot, 
Proust and Gide, have but little to add save in 
the way of abstruse contemporary examples. 

To what extremes the Terror can go she 
herself has made all too clear in the notorious 
passage in Persuasion in which she comments on 
Mrs. Musgrove’s “large, fat sighings” over 
her dead scapegrace son. “Personal size and 
mental sorrow have certainly no necessary 
proportions,” she says. “A large bulky figure 
has as good a right to be in deep affliction as the 
most graceful set of limbs in the world. But fair 
or not fair, there are unbecoming conjunctions, 
which reason will patronise in vain—which 
taste cannot tolerate, which ridicule will seize.” 
We feel this to be unconscionable, and Henry 
James and E. M. Forster will find occasion to 
warn us that it is one of the signs of the death of 
the heart to regard a human being as an object 
of greater or less vertu ; in fairness to Jane Austen 
we must remember that the passage occurs in 
the very novel which deals mercilessly with Sir 
Walter Elliot for making just this illegitimate 
application of taste to life. But although this 
asthetic-spiritual snobbery is for Jane Austen a 
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unique lapse, it is an extension, an extravagance, 
of her characteristic mode of judgement, and 
it leads us to see what is implied by the 
“secularisation of spirituality,” which requires 
of us that we judge not merely the moral act 
itself but also, and even more searchingly, the 
quality of the agent. This is what Hegel has in 
mind when he is at such pains to make his 
distinction between character and personality 
and to show how the development of the idea 
of personality is one of the elements of the 
secularisation of spirituality. John Dewey 
followed Hegel in this when, in his Ethics, he 
said that moral choice is not really dictated by 
the principle or the maxim that is applicable to 
the situation but rather by the “kind of self- 
hood” one wishes to “assume.” And 
Nietzsche’s conception of the Third Morality, 
which takes cognisance of the real—that is, 
the unconscious—intention of the agent, is the 
terrible instrument of criticism of this new 
development of the moral life. We are likely 
to feel that this placing of the personality, of 
the quality of being, at the centre of the moral 
life is a chief glory of spirit in its modern 
manifestation, and when we take pleasure in 
Jane Austen we are responding to her primacy 
and brilliance in the exercise of this new mode 
of judgement. Yet we at times become aware 


of the terrible strain it imposes upon us, of the 
exhausting effort that the concept of personality 
requires us to make, and of the pain of exacer- 
bated sensitivity to others, leading to the 
disgust which is endemic in our culture. 

Jane Austen’s primacy in representing this 
great and decisive mutation in the life of the 
spirit constitutes a large part of her claim to 
greatness. But in her representation of the 
modern situation Mansfield Park has a special 
place. It imagines the self safe from the Terror 
of secularised spirituality. In the person of Lady 
Bertram it affirms, with all due irony, the bliss 
of being able to remain unconscious of the 
demands of personality (it is a bliss which is a 
kind of virtue, for one way of being solid, 
simple, and sincere is to be a vegetable). It 
shuts out the world and the judgement of the 
world. The sanctions upon which it relies are 
not those of culture, of quality of being, of 
personality, but precisely those which the new 
conception of the moral life minimised, the 
sanctions of principle, and it discovers in 
principle the path to the wholeness of the self 
which is peace. When we have exhausted our 
anger at the offence which Mansfield Park offers 
to our conscious pieties, we find it possible to 
perceive how intimately it speaks to our secret, 
inexpressible hopes. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


The Cleveland Street Scandals 


[Editors’ Note: On August zoth, 1889,a Mr. George Daniel Veck, a man who either was 
or pretended to be a minister, was arrested as an accomplice in the operation of a house 
of male prostitution at 19 Cleveland St., London. Several members of the aristocracy 
were involved as being clients of the house; in addition, it was charged that many of 
the boys concerned were shipped out of the country so that their testimony would not be 
given, The trial of Veck was swift and silent. According to a contemporary source, 
“They were almost surreptitiously put into the dock of the Old Bailey, hardly anyone 
in the court, pleaded guilty and sentenced to one month by the Recorder.” 

George Bernard Shaw’s letter about the Cleveland St. scandals was intended for 
Truth magazine, but it was either never sent or was suppressed by the editor. The 
manuscript is now in the possession of Dr. J. Schwarz ; and Mr. St. John Ervine, who 
has seen a photostat, agrees that there can hardly be any question of its authenticity. 

We are pleased to publish this letter for the first time. It antedates by nine years 
what was previously accepted as Shaw’s first printed letter and, despite the passing 


of the years, it is not without its topical interest.] 


Sir—I am sorry to have to ask you to allow 
me to mention what everybody declares 
unmentionable ; but as a majority of the popu- 
lation habitually flavor their conversation 
with it to the extent of mentioning it at every 
sixth word or so, J shall not make matters much 
worse by a serious utterance on the subject. 
My justification shall be that we may presently 
be saddled with the moral responsibility for 
monstrously severe punishments inflicted not 
only on persons who have corrupted children, 
but on others whose conduct, however nasty 
and ridiculous, has been perfectly within. their 
admitted rights as individuals. 

To a fully occupied person in normal health, 
with due opportunities for healthy social 
enjoyment, the mere idea of the subject of the 
threatened prosecutions is so expressively dis- 
agreeable as to appear unnatural. But every- 
body does not find it so. There are among us 
highly respected citizens who have been 
expelled from public schools for giving effect 
to the contrary opinion ; and there are hundreds 
of others who might have been expelled on the 
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same ground had they been found out. Greek 
philosophers, otherwise of unquestioned vir- 
tue, have differed with us on the point. So 
have soldiers, sailors, convicts, and in fact 
members of all communities deprived of inter- 
course with women. A whole series of Balzac’s 
novels turns upon attachments formed by 
galley slaves for one another—attachments 
which are represented as redeeming them from 
utter savagery. Women, from Sappho down- 
wards, have shewn that this abnormal appetite 
is not confined to one sex. Now I do not 
believe myself to be the only man in England 
acquainted with these facts. And I strongly 
protest against any journalist writing, as nine 
out of ten are at this moment dipping their pens 
to write, as if he had never heard of such 
things except as vague and sinister rumours 
concerning the most corrupt phases in the 
decadence of Babylon, Greece and Rome. 
All men of the world know that they are 
constantly carried on by a small minority of 
people, just as morphine injecting or opium 
smoking are constantly carried on; and that 
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